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an allegation of a breach of the king's peace could, in conse-
quence, be tried by them. Consequently the criminal jurisdic-
tion of the County Courts was, by the beginning of our period,
practically limited to those petty offences which were tried in
the Sheriff's Tourn.1 Their civil jurisdiction had suffered in the
same way from the time of Henry II, as disputes over freehold
had been practically confined to the royal courts, and this was
the most important civil justice. Moreover, by a judicial per-
version of the Statute of Gloucester2 they could only try cases
for less than 40^. and were limited to the archaic writs of debt,
detinue, and covenant,3 except for trespass in cases not involving
m et armis or land, which afforded little attraction to the litigant.
Moreover, the Common Pleas could remove any civil case from
them by pone, and as this meant fees, did so at the least excuse,
Again, in the Middle Ages the County Court had heard appeals
from the smaller local courts of the hundred and vill, but the
Statute of Maryborough4 had put an end to this.5 However,
special commissions 5 especially the Writ of Justices, which gave
the Sheriff the jurisdiction, to a large extent, of a royal Justice
of Assize, could, and especially in the case of Chester did, vastly
extend their jurisdiction and kept them, in some cases, a living
force. But, as all this time the County Court was liable to be con-
trolled and checked if it exceeded its jurisdiction or committed
an error, by the Writs of Prohibition, Certiorari, and Mandamus,
and False Judgement,6 its decisions were never final. Of these
the first three are 'Prerogative Writs' of enormous importance
in securing the supremacy of the Central Courts, and the latter
was based on the medieval conception that an erroneous decision
was a wrong. Moreover, new remedies were constantly deve-

1 Holdsworth, vol. i, bk. i3 p. 72, passim.                       z Holdsworth, loc. cit.

3 Holdsworth, vol. i, bk. i, p. 72. In the first two of these the defendant had by
the 5th century to swear he was not liable in order to escape. For the difficulties of
others see Fitz-Herbert, Natura Breviwn, for the actual writs. For this old method
of proof by oath see P. & M. vol. ii, ch. ix, sec. 4.

* 1268.   52 Hen. Ill, c. 19.

5 See Holdsworth, vol. i, bk. ia pp. 74-7. It must be remembered that the
medieval conception of an appeal was that it was a complaint that justice had been
denied or abused, not a real re-hearing before a superior court of the legal argu-
ment^ as now.                      6 Holdsworth, vol. i, bk. i, p. 74,passim and infra.